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Ing. In fact, the term conditioning has become almost synonymous with the term
"learning." Although, strictly speaking, we are not ready for this extension of the
former term to cover all learning, there is no doubt that many of the findings regard-
ing conditioned responses throw light on aspects of trial and error and other forms of
learning. (See Hilgard, 1937; and Hilgard and Marquis, 1940.)
The acquirement of new linkages involves a basic alteration in the tissues,
neural and perhaps muscular. We must not, for example, imagine that the
conditioned reaction is identical with the response which followed^ before
conditioning, the biologically adequate stimulus. Learning is not merely
the summation of two fully integrated reflexes. As Hilgard and Marquis
(1935, p. 53) well state, "The conditioned reflex can better be regarded as
a new response which develops in the particular situation in which double
stimulations are presented." Undoubtedly this comment would apply gen-
erally to the data of learning. The acquirement of overt or verbal reactions
through training means that the tissues are profoundly altered, not that
there is a mere addition of one simple pattern to another, (See the discus-
sion of neurobiotaxis and-circular reflex in Chapter III.)
The place of configuration in learning. In everyday life the acquirement
of new habits is not as simple as is the induction of a conditioned reaction
in a dog under controlled laboratory conditions, or as is trial-and-error
learning carried on by the special devices of the technical psychologist.
Common sense and clinical observation make it evident that children and
adults acquire their new habits within the larger social and material setting,
which is ordinarily much more complicated than are laboratory situations.
Thus the child's learning the name of an object is qualified by the surround-
ings of the nursery or the playroom and by the emotional tone of the
mother, nurse, brother, or sister, or whoever tries to teach him. The child in
school is confronted not only by the arithmetic problems which he must solve
but by the severe or easygoing teacher, by the pupils around him, and by
the whole physical set-up of the classroom. (See Chapters XVII and XVIII.)
Certainly his learning there will take on a different quality than it would
if he were with his playmates outside the school. So, too, we remember acts
or words acquired previously not as separate items*but in certain relations.
A melody is reproduced in proper sequence once the first few bars are
recalled. In much learning, no doubt, items do not appear in a series to be
added together but often operate or relate to each other. Thorndike (1931)
calls this quality "belongingness." In like manner, while any given item
to be learned may be considered to be in the focus of attention and activity,
we must not neglect the associated social-material background which also
influences the learning.
The so-called Gestalt school of psychology has taken its cue from this
sort of fact and has developed research projects and a rather elaborate
theoretical interpretation of behavior and thinking. The basic contention